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ANS selects Eric P. Newman 


as Huntington award honoree 


Eric P. Newman, the accomplished 
St. fouis researcher, author, and col- 
lector of United States coinage and pa- 
per money, was given the prestigious 
Archer M. Huntington memorial award 
by the American Numismatic Society 
on January 13, in recognition of three 
decades of achievement as a conveyor 
of numismatic knowledge. 

Scheduled for the meeting of the soci- 
ety along with the Huntington-Newman 
award was presentation of outstanding 
Society accessions by Margaret 
Thompson, chief curator. Reports were 
to be made by Nancy M. Waggoner, 
William E. Metcalf, Michael L. Bates, 
Rose Chan Houston, Jeremiah D. Bra- 
dy and Richard G. Doty, ANS staff 
members. 

A selection of the acquisitions was to 
be on exhibition, according to Leslie A. 
ary and director of the 


Roger Ay omnsby, R. Henry Norweb 
Jr. and — J. Slocum were to be 





ANA staff t 





Eric P. Newman 
named members of the council. 
Newman’s selection marks impor- 
tant recognition of U.S. numismatics 
and numismatic scholarship. The last 
time a U.S. citizen was so honored by 
the 60-year-old award was in 1961 when 
Margaret Thompson, senior curator at 


the ANS, received recognition for her 
work in classical numismatics. 

Terming Newman “an outstanding 
representative’”’ of American num- 
ismatics by virtue of a three-decade ca- 
reer of publishing books, articles, pam- 
phlets and monographs on a variety of 
subjects, the Huntington awards com- 
mittee characterized his work in two 
distinct manners: 

“First, there is the ‘setting the re- 
cord straight’ category,’’ which would 
include his book on the 1804 silver dol- 
lar and the ‘“‘secret’’ of the Good Sa- 
maritan shilling, which ‘“‘answers ques- 
tions beyond doubt’’ as to historical 
queries in American coinage. 

The second classification is his delv- 
ing research into often obscure, but 
nonetheless important area of num- 
ismatics such as Colonial copper coin- 
age of Vermont and Connecticut, and 
his pioneering effort to catalog early 


- paper money of America. 


Presentation of the award was made 


at the annual stated meeting of the so- 
ciety in its headquarters building and 
museum in New York City, Newman 
‘was unable to come and receive it. In 
an acceptance speech read by his 
daughter, Mrs. Linda Solomon, who is 
also wife of a deputy mayor of the City 
of New York, she revealed that the 
honoree is vacationing with his wife 
and her mother in Antarctica. 

“That is the only continent devoid of 
numismatic history,’’” Newman de- 
clared in the acceptance, however oth- 
ers are certain that if there is any 
event pertaining to coinage, tokens or 
paper money, Newman will discover it 
while there. 

His acceptance was a humble one, 
stating that in his 58 years as a collec- 
tor, he found that the passive joy of ac- 
quiring alone was not sufficient for 
him. That is what brought him to ac- 


_ tive 


He then added that the assistance of 
* Please turn to page 26 


o head up coin week effort 





American Numismatic Asso- 
ciation Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Edward C. Rochette an- 
nounces that the 55th annual 
ANA National Coin Week will 
be observed April 15 to 21 this 


year. 

The theme of this year’s 
event, which gets under way 
on Easter Sunday, will be 
“Numismatics — A Study of 
Man’s Roots,”’ Rochette said. 

He also announced a return 
of all details to the ANA staff 
in Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The annual National Coin 
Week event, conceived in 1924 
by the late Julius Guttag as a 
method of carrying the numis- 


Spirit of Denver Mint Superintendents-past 
strike ceremonies for the Susan 





matic hobby’s message to the 
lay public, gives all collectors 
the opportunity for outreach at 
the grassroots level. 

This year’s theme is special- 
ly apropos, since coins do, 
indeed, represent the roots of 
commerce and intercourse, 
both within an individual na- 
tional community, and be- 
tween nations. The theme ap- 
plies equally well to ancient 
and modern coinage issues, as 
well as to exonumia. 

Clubs and individuals will 
have the opportunity during 
this week to supply local media 
— newspapers, radio and TV 
stations — with information 


about coin collecting, and the 
importance of the function of 
coinage to mankind. / 

They may also take advan- 
tage of the annual event to ad- 
dress local service clubs, 
church-related and other or- 
ganizations on the subject of 
numismatics, and prepare coin 
displays for these events, or 
for exhibition in secure’ public 
places, such as local banks and 
libraries. 

Finally, collectors every- 
where will be petitioning both 
local and state officials for 
proclamations of the year’s 
most important numismatic 
week. 


Rep. Patricia Schroeder, D-Colo., American Numismatic Association President 


Grover C. Criswell, and Mint Director Stella B. Hackel. 


bs 


Numismatists join in 


In its 55 years of observance, 
National Coin Week has grown 
from a national event to virtu- 
ally a continental one, with 
participation of the Canadian 
Numismatic Association under 
the aegis of veteran partici- 
pant Harold Don Allen at the 
same time. ANA members in 
Mexico and other countries 
throughout the world also will 
have the occasion to observe 
the week. 

Clubs should have an NCW 
program as an order of busi- 
ness at their February meet- 
ings, at the very latest. 

The chairman of NCW activ- 
ities for the last three years 


an suffragist. 


: Oe ge: 


Mint coin ceremony. | 


Two sculptors compare notes: Frank Gasparro, chief engraver, U.S. Mint, Susan 
B. Anthony dollar designer, and N. Neil Harris (R) editor of The Numismatist, 
ANA’s magazine, also a sculptor, discuss the Gasparro interpretation of the wom- 


has been ANA Governor F. 
Morton Reed. The late Mau- 
rice M. Gould had the honor of 
chairing the Golden Anniver- 
sary event in 1974, and was 
also chairman in 1975. 

The founding chairman of 
the event, Julius Guttag, 
turned over the chairmanship 
to his distinguished colleague, 
Moritz Wormser, in 1925, and 
in 1926 and 1927, the associa- 
tion’s incumbent president, H. 
H. Yawger, directed NCW 
activities. 

NCW was not observed from 
1928 to 1938; but in 1939 the ef- 
fort was revived undef the 
chairmanship of collector-co- 


jumnist Ted Hammer, the old- 
est living NCW chairman. 

The Philadelphia profession- 
al numismatist, David N. Bul- 
jowa, served as chairman in 
1940, and in 1941 the event was 
conducted by regional chair- 
men, with Hammer returning 
as national chairman the fol- 
lowing year. 

Another famous name in the 
annals of the ANA, Lewis M. 
Reagan, served as NCW chair- 
man in 1943 and 1944, and the 
honor was passed to “Red 
Book” creator Richard S. Yeo- 
man in 1945. Completing the 
decade were Lillard W. Culver 

* Please turn to page 3 
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ANS presents Newman Huntington award 


* Continued from page 3 
cur.‘ors, librarians, collectors, and 
researchers. through the years 
had made possible his writings, so that, 
in a sense, he felt he was sharing the 
award with each of them. 

Newman is a benefactor of the Amer- 
ican Numismatic Society, achieving 


- through his contributions that distinc- 


tion 10 years ago. He was re-elected to 
a five-year term as a member of the 
Society’s council in 1978. He is an in- 
structor each year at the Society’s 
summer seminars: He edited a Society 
publication, Studies on Money in Early 


America as the society’s contribution 


to the nation’s Bicentennial celebra- 


tion. He writes for the ANS ‘‘Museum .- 


Notes’’ on an ongoing basis. His origi- 
nal research on American numismatics 
has found its way in ANS monographs 
and important numismatic publica- 
tions abroad. He chairs the western 
hemisphere coin standing committee of 
the society. 


ce kk 

Eric Newman will go down in Ameri- 
can history in many ways in addition to 
his numismatic. contributions. He 
served as chairman of the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission, 
and was instrumental in achieving 
three Bicentennial coins and a series of 
Bicentennial medallions to help cele- 
brate the nation’s 200th birthday. 

“I am having the most fun!”’ is a typ- 


- ical way for Eric P. Newman to open a 


conversation with a fellow numisma- 
tist. And he means every word. He’s 
been meaning it for 58 of his 68 years, 
for that’s how long the eminent numis- 
matic scholar has collected coins. 

Like many other boys, he began to 
collect at the age of 10, in 1921 in St. 
Louis, his native city. But mere collect- 
ing was not to be for Newman. As a 
disciple of Burdette G. Johnson, inter- 
nationally-known coin dealer, Newman 
was not allowed to buy a coin from 


Johnson until he first learned some- 
_ thing of its background. 


Thus collecting and research went 
hand-in-glove for the boy. Newman, the 
man, because of this early training in 


_ the true educational enjoyment of num-_ 


ismatics, has conveyed to others, 
through research and writing, and the 
Eric P. Newman Numismatic Educa- 
tion Society, the intellectual stimula- 
tion of the science and the hobby. 

For most of his adult life he has 
steadily researched and written upon 
many perplexing American numismat- 
ic subjects, chosing those which were 
controversial, unsolved or  newly- 
reported: 

kok ok 

His The Secret of the Good Samari- 
tan Shilling and his coauthorship with 
Kenneth E. Bressett of The Fantastic 
1804 Dollar settled century-old 
disputes. © 

His articles include die variety stud- 
ies for the Fugio cent, Virginia half- 
pence, the Continental - dollar, the 
James II Plantation farthing. 

He has confirmed the interlock of the 
Vermont, Connecticut and Machin’s 
Mills Mints by discovering and publish- 
ing the probative coin. 


In his writing he has thrown light on 


many an early counterfeit made for 
circulation, and has been instrumental 
in exposing many numismatic forger- 
ies for the protection of collectors and 
dealers. 


His Counterfeit Continental Currency’ 


Goes to War revealed the first use of 
counterfeit paper money as an econom- 
ic warfare weapon. In the course of his 
coin research he changed the interpre- 
tation of a portion of Shakespeare’ S 
Hamlet. 

His The Early Paper Money of Amer- 
ica published in its second, Bicentenni- 
al edition in 1976, is epic, and may be 
the work—to date— over which he dis- 
plays the most pride. It was first pub- 
lished in 1967, and contains an illustrat- 
ed compilation of paper money issued 


from 1686 to 1800 in what now is the 
United States of America. 

“Adventures I really have had,” 
enthused Newman. ‘“‘Everything about 
coinage and paper money intrigues 
me.”’ 

x * *& aah 
He has helped Scotland Yard solve a 


‘ counterfeiting case, he works with 


Interpol, the international police 
organization, and he was instrumental 
in recovering his rarities on loan and 


. stolen from the American Numismatic 


Society museum in New York Aug. 21, 
1977. 

A graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and Washington 
university school of law, Newman is 
executive vice president and secretary 
of Edison Brothers Stores, Inc. a na- 
tionwide chain of over 1,000 retail 
stores with record $739. - million in 
sales last year.. 

He was chairman of the U. S. Assay 
Commission in 1967. He has lectured at 
the International- Numismatic 
Congresses of 1967 and 1973, the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, American 
Numismatic 
forums and many other organizations. 

He received the Farran Zerbe award 
from ANA in 1969, and 10 Heath liter- 
ary awards from the same organiza- 
tion. . 

Through the Eric P. Newman Numis- 
matic Education Society, Newman has 
assisted other scholars in research and 
writing by making an extensive Ameri- 
can numismatic library facility avail- 
able to them. In that capacity he has 
written book introductions, edited man- 
uscripts and steadily furnished numis- 
matic information and exhibits. His 
byline in Coin World has appeared in 
nearly ever one of its special editions. 


tbh 
Recent contributions have included 
original treatments of the discovery of 
a major coin find in Philadelphia and a 
personal note of Revolutionary finan- 


~cier Robert Morris. 


‘The spare time accomplishments of 
Eric P. Newman stand as an example 
of the satisfaction and _ intellectual 
achievement which can result from de- 
votion to numismatics as an avoca- 
tion,”’ his colleague, Ken Bressett, of 
Whitman-Western Publishing Co., Inc. 
says. 

Newman and his wife, Evelyn, have 
been married 38 years. They have a 
son, a daughter and five grandchildren. 
Mrs. Newman has her own career as a 
retail merchandiser, and as one of_the 
most effective charity fund raisers in 
St. Louis. 

The Newmans have traveled all over 
the world—their most recent trip took 
them to the Antarctica; before that 
they were among the first to visit Chi- 
na in the post-Nixon years. 

One of his favorite travel stories in- 
volves one of his favorite coins which 
he spied in a collection bowl next to a 
statue of Buddha in an Outer Mongoli- 
an lamasery. With the permission of 
the presiding monk he acquired it for 


“his collection. 


‘“‘Whenever problems come up, I nev- 
er really solve them,’’ said Newman, 
the numismatic detective. “‘I just write 
and ask the right people to go poking. 
Then I piece the data together and 
write it up. Puzzle solving—that’s what 
every human being loves to do.”’ 


* * * 


He keeps track of modern forgery 
techniques, detection methods, and 


served as one of the planners of the. 


American Numismatic Authentication 
trust, forerunner of the ANA’s certifi- 
cation service. 

“It is fascinating to prove that a coin 
which was heretofore unknown is a for- 
gery, rather than a new discovery. 
There is nothing to which you can com- 
pare it.” 

Collecting and study numismatic ma- 
terial combines whodunits, science fic- 
tion technology and works of art, New- 


Association educational. 


man says. 

“In the beginning you’re attracted 
because money is a true item from the 
historical past,’’ he said. ‘‘You can own 
something which may be 100 or 1,000 
years old which was used by the people 
of the period. The money reflects the 
political history of the times—changes 
in rulers, boundaries, economics—all 
are evident in currency. 

“The art work is fascinating. All 
‘through history leading artists—Ben- 
venuto Cellini, Paul Revere and Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens, to name three— 
have designed money. 

Newman is particularly fond of the 
craftsmanship of Benjamin Franklin. 
He became deeply. involved with 


Franklin’s techniques when the Phila-— 


delphia Museum of Art wrote to ask 
him about the 18th century genius’ na- 
ture printing. These exquisitely execut- 
ed designs of leaves, ferns, etc. were 
taken directly from nature for use on 
paper money~because no two leaves 
are exactly alike. They defy imitation. 
“‘When you were a child in school,” 
Newman said, ‘‘you rubbed ink on both 
sides of a leaf, and pressed it inside a 
folded piece of paper. This left an im- 
pression of the leaf and its veins. The 


beauty of the leaf imprint has been. 


known since Leonardo da Vinci. Some 
17th century botanical books were 
-printed.in limited quantities this way, 
from actual leaves and flowers.”’ 

* * *. 


Newman said Franklin used plaster 
strengthened with brick dust and as- 
bestos to cast the impression of a leaf 
or.a feather. Then he poured hot lead 
into the plaster cast to make a printing 
plate, but the secret died “ Frank- 
lin, he said. 

Newman asked himself nae he would 


the 18th century, and then proceeded to 
develop his own cast to further his nu- 
mismatic studies. 

Newman said his favorite motto on 
paper money came from Franklin: 
‘‘Fugio Mind Your Business,’’ translat- 
ed into ‘Time - flies, so mind your | 
business.”’ 

x ok * 


The Archer M. Huntington medal | 
award, named for Society’s president | 
and benefactor, was first awarded as a | 
in 1918, | 
with Edward T. Newell as the first 


literary achievement honor, 


recipient. \ 

The list reads like a Who’s Who in 
World Numismatics: Newell, Agnes® 
Baldwin Brett, Howland Wood, Jean N. 


Svoronos, Ernest Babelon, Sir George - i 
Alfred R. Frey, Sir George 
Macdonald, Jose Toribio Medina, Rob- | 


F. Hill, 


ert James Edilitz, Edouard von Zam- 
baur, Kurt Regling, Baumann L. Bel- 


den, Harold E. Gillingham, Adolph 


Dieudonne, Wilhelm Kubitschek. 
Adrien Blanchet, E. Stanley G. Rob- 


inson, John Allan, Sydney P. Noe, Har- © 
old Mattingly, Sir Arthur J. Evans, Al-— 








bert Gallatin, Alfred R. Bellinger, J. 
Grafton Milne, A. F. Pradeau, Max — 


Bernhart, Richard B. Whitehead, 
J.W.E. Pearce, 
C.H.V. Sutherland, Henri Seyrig, Wal- 


‘ter Havernick, Charles T. Seltman, 


John Walker, Jocelyn M.C., Toynbee, — 


. Arthur Suhle, Robert I. Nesmith. 


George C. Miles, — 


Oscar Ulrich-Bansa, Humberto F. — 
Burzio, Ms. Thompson, Philip Grier- — 


_ son, Jean Mazard, Michael Grant, An- 


drew Alfoldi, Georg Galster, Willy 
Schwabacher, Georges Le Rider, Ema- 
nuela Nohejlova- Pratova, Anne : S. 
Robertson, Paul Balog, H. Enno van 
Gelder, Christopher E. Blunt, Jean 


ad 


Lafaurie, Pierra Bastien, Kenneth Jen- — 


have done this if he had been living in 


kins and R.A. G. Carson. 


Numismatic hindsight | 


part of the enjoyment 


By Richard Jennings 
Oak Lawn, Ill. 


To a collector, the monetary 


appreciation of his holdings is 


nice but that’s not the reason 
for collecting coins. If that’s a 
person’s main reason, it should 
be classified as investing. 


I would still buy coins I 
liked, even if their apprecia- 
tion didnot seem imminent, al- 
though I shudder to think what 


a few of these pieces would 


cost now. 

A Pan-Pacific commemora- 
tive half, sharply struck, with 
lovely satin surfaces and 
amber toning has been nestled 
snugly in my safe-deposit box 
for the last five years. (A lot of 


those 1915 halves seem to have 


musty strikes.) Apart from 
being very costly today, I think 
it would be difficult to find a 
true MS-65 with their mintage 
of only 27,000. 

Another piece I prize is a 
1796 dollar AU-50, designated 


as Bolender 5-A. A prominent 


national dealer had this coin at 
a show in St. Louis about four 
years ago. I was interested, 
but the price was too steep, A 
few months later, I spoke with 
the dealer on the phone on an- 
other matter and asked him 
about this piece. He hadn’t sold 
it yet and had cut the price in 
half. Why, I asked, didn’t it 
move? 

The coin had a die lump be- 
low the letter C on the reverse 
and this fact scared away any 
would-be purchasers. I make 
him an offer, then and there, 
below his new low price and 
got it. Papers and all. 

Now, maybe when I go to 
sell it, I’ll find the same resist- 
ance but I’m a collector and 


would really have to be in a 
bad spot before I’d sell it. The 


big kick out of getting that 


toughy in pristine condition. | 


mintage that year was only Today, § couldn’t afford that 
72,920 and 1796 is a long time “ coin because of the price esca- 


back. George Washington was 
still alive then. 

I’m kicking my ankle for not 
getting a 1797 that time, but 
alas, my coin buying funds are 
rather -limited. That’s the 
scarce baby with a mintage of 
only 7,776. 

When you see Pension Fund 
monies going into coins on a 
regular basis, like what’s hap- 
pening today, you wonder, how 
long will it be before all the 
nice pieces disappear? 

Unless one limits himself to 
Lincoln cents or Jefferson 
nickels; the hobby seems to be 
becoming a rich man’s game. 

Another coin that fascinated 
me was an 1818 Large cent in 
about a Mint State-60 that I 
saw at a local show. The head 
of Liberty looked like it was in 
bas-relief, with a die break 
connecting all the stars, how- 
ever, the die break did not 
quite meet at the bottom. 

I studied that coin intently 
but did not buy it at the show 
because of limited funds. That 


night I even dreamed about the | 


coin and decided to call the 
dealer and get it. All I had to 
do was quit buying groceries 
for two weeks to save the mon- 
ey for it. 


That piece was from the 
Randall hoard (someone found 
a barrel of them in some old 
bank basement), but I don’t 
care. In this condition, this 
1818 Large cent would be hard 
to come by at any price. 


I bought a 1893 Morgan dol- 
lar at a show in Milwaukee 


about six years ago and got a 


lation. 

A Waco, Texas, firm had an 
1801 dollar AU-50 that I desper- 
ately wanted and the only way 
possible for me to obtain that 
piece was to trade. 

The dealer gave me a very 
fair trade in allowance for my 
1799 Bust dollar and sent me 
the 1801 which is a little better 
date with 54,454 struck. 

It’s getting to be like buying 
a car; the only way possible is 
to trade i in the older more beat 
up model. Most dealers will do 
that but some aren’t so gener- 
ous. | 
* When I think of the ones that 
got away because of limited 
funds, it’s enough to make me 
commit Hara-Kiri. © 

A 1900 Lafayette dollar MS- 
70 for $500 or a 1879-CC Morgan 
for $450; or try a 1853 half, a 
blazer for $350. (That’s a one 


cgusaine a. 








year type With Rays.) It pains 


me, literally pains me, to men- 
tion these, however some of 
the ones I'did get pleased me 
immensely. 

Such are the pangs and plea- 
sures of one humble collector. 


Yellow seals 

The U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment issued specially printed 
Silver Certificates with yellow 
Treasury seals in preparation 
for the 1942 invasion of North 
Africa, known as Operation 
Torch. In all other aspects, the 
notes, used to subvert any at- 
tempts by’Nazi forces to flood 
the market with counterfeit 
notes, were identical to those 
issued in the States. 


